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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



On to Pittsburg 

The significant group of papers in 
the symposium on ''Why go to Pitts- 
burg" presents a variety of opinions 
regarding the value of our Confer- 
ences. Read and ponder them, you 
who are undecided. You may decide 
that the refurnishing of your mind, 
the reinspiring of your spirit, the re- 
vitalizing of all your work may bet- 
ter be accomplished by coming to 
the March meeting than by liaving 
that other something which this trip 
might make you forego. 



the advocates of more music in our 
national life and has consistently 
worked to bring it about. 



The Program at Pittsburg 

All who read the details of the 
final program as printed herein will 
feel that every promise in the pre- 
liminary announcement has been 
generously fulfilled. The five days are 
arranged so as to make each one 
worth while by itself and still to 
form only a part in a closely con- 
nected whole. We are prompted to 
emphasize certain features but re- 
frain because, once begun, it would 
be difficult to stop. Attention must, 
however, be called to the addresses 
scheduled for Tuesday. Beginning 
with Dr. Davidson, one of the great 
city superintendents in this coun- 
try, there follow Arthur W. Mason, 
our efficient president who has 
worked indefatigably for the com- 
ing meeting; Earl Barnes, the emi- 
nent educator who has an almost 
unique reputation for combining in 
his lectures sanity, progressiveness, 
clear thinking and literary charm; 
Willys P. Kent, who possesses in a 
rare degree a thorough technical 
education in music and an under- 
standing of the viewpoint of the non 
musical; and Philander P. Claxton, 
who as Commissioner of Education 
has often shown his sympathy with 



For Pittsburg Visitors 

Bring this Bulletin with you. 
Study the program. Be prompt — the 
meetings will start on time whether 
you are there or not but it will be a 
pity to have you away. Look thru 
again Mr. Earhart's contribution on 
pages 6 and 18 ; it contains valuable 
information. Bring your voice with 
you ; we want to sing often. 

A special word to the folks who 
plan to speak at any of the meetings. 
Stenographic reports are expensive; 
we are not rich ; we want a report of 
what you say. Will you not please 
prepare, before or after you speak 
on your topic, whether it be for a 
minute or an hour, an abstract of 
your remarks for preservation in 
our proceedings. See that the sec- 
retary, Chas. H. Miller, gets your 
material before you leave Pittsburg. 

Look at the statements from three 
of the chairman found on page 18. 



The Musicians' Holiday 

Under the above title, that excel- 
lent English review, The Music 
Student, describes a most interesting 
plan by which musicians of every 
class get together in Brittany for an 
outing during the latter part of 
August. For two weeks these folk 
frolic together, talk over their prob- 
lems in an informal way and, especi- 
ally, revel in the music which they 
themselves produce. This is not the 
place to relate the details and cer- 
tainly our vast country would hard- 
ly lend itself to a national gathering 
of this kind. But it is quite pos- 
sible that a number of such gather- 
ings could be formed in various 
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parts of the United States. Possi- 
bly congenial groups at the Pitts- 
burg meeting may form the begin- 
nings of this very thing so that when 
they separate in March they may 
call out: "Auf baldiges Wiederse- 
hen!" 



The Proceedings of the Minneapo- 
lis Conference 

Through an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding the printing of the Min- 
neapolis reports has been seriously 
delayed. We are glad to state how- 
ever that there is every indication 
that they will be ready for distribu- 
tion at Pittsburg. We shall do bet- 
ter the next time — we are almost 
ready to promise the Pittsburg pro- 
ceedings by May 15 ! 

An Important Report 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has published as Bulletin 
No. 607 a report on the present con- 
dition of School Music Instruction 
in Our Country. It is written by 
Will Earhart, our host at Pittsburg, 
and embodies carefully prepared 
tables and thoughtful deductions 
therefrom bearing upon most of the 
phases of our work. It is a docu- 
ment we should all obtain and study 
carefully. 



Summer Study 

After the Pittsburg conference 
many of our number will be looking 
to the next great opportunity for 
education — a summer course of 
study. The possibilities along this 
line are almost bewildering. Every 
university, many of the colleges and 
a large number of the normal schools 
offer as a part of their wide range 
of studies, work in music and allied 
subjects more or less directly bearing 
upon our problems. Then there are 



the summer schools devoted entirely 
to school music and drawing, three 
of which are advertised in this issue 
Of the Bulletin. The supervisor who 
would choose wisely should obtain 
the announcements, most of which 
are already available, of the insti- 
tutions which appeal to her. The 
decision as to where to go can then 
be made by evaluating such points 
as available courses, personality and 
power of instructors, opportunities 
for observation, climate, general ad- 
vantages, cost, etc. Make up your 
mind what you want; be free and 
persistent in seeking it; and you 
will doubtless find it. 



'A Choral Peace Jubilee" 



Under the leadership of the Apollo 
Choral Club of Chicago, prepara- 
tions have been started for a great 
Choral Peace Jubilee "against that 
day when peace in Europe shall be 
restored." The preliminary letter is- 
sued from the headquarters at 1424 
First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, states: 

The great Handel and Haydn Society in 
Boston was born of a Peace Jubilee in 1814. 
After the Civil War a Peace Jubilee was 
held, 10,000 voices singing. Can the thanks- 
giving of mortals be expressed by anything 
less than the singing of praise songs by 
trained choruses all over the land repre- 
senting all races, creeds and ages? 

Moreover, can a greater use be made of 
music and more impulse given to the widest 
recognition of the value and power of mu- 
sic than by employing choral music to ex- 
press the gratitude for Peace? Will you 
aid in the organization of a local committee 
to begin preparations for this Choral Jubi- 
lee for Peace, one which shall be simultane- 
ous in cities, towns and hamlets from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Let us have chor- 
uses in which a million voices, not in one 
but in every city, shall sing. 

Peace of course will be welcomed by 
every nation regardless of the outcome of 
the nightmare of war. May it be the end- 
less Peace! 

Is this not something we can prof- 
itably undertake? 



